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which he could expend to advantage the new poetical and
intellectual treasures which he had for years been amassing;
something that should at once exemplify his enlarged ideas
of art, and give room and shape to his fresh stores of know-
ledge and sentiment. As he studied the history of Wallen-
stein, and viewed its capabilities on every side, new ideas
gathered round it: the subject grew in magnitude, and often
changed in form. His progress in actual composition was,
of course, irregular and small. Yet the difficulties of the
subject, increasing with his own wider, more ambitious con-
ceptions, did not abate his diligence: Wallenstein, with many
interruptions and many alterations, sometimes stationary,
sometimes retrograde, continued on the whole, though
slowly, to advance.

This was for several years his chosen occupation, the
task to which he consecrated his brightest hours, and the
finest part of his faculties. For humbler employments, de-
manding rather industry than inspiration, there still re-
mained abundant leisure, of which it was inconsistent with
his habits to waste a single hour. His occasional labours,
accordingly, were numerous, varied, and sometimes of con-
siderable extent. In the end of 1792, a new object seemed
to call for his attention; he once about this time seriously
meditated mingling in politics. The French Eevolution
had from the first affected him with no ordinary hopes;
which, however, the course of events, particularly the im-
prisonment of Louis, were now fast converting into fears.
For the ill-fated monarch, and the cause of freedom, which
seemed threatened with disgrace in the treatment he was
likely to receive, Schiller felt so deeply interested, that
he had determined, in his case a determination not with-
out its risks, to address an appeal on these subjects to
the French people and the world at large. The voice of